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1. The Association enrolled as an auxiliary of the 
American Peace Society, and most delegates pledged 
themselves to write from time to time for its official 
organ. 

2. The members were strongly urged to enroll as 
correspondents of the Lake Mohonk Conference on in- 
ternational arbitration. This recommendation has been 
mailed to the secretary of every chapter, and it is hoped 
that at least a modest percentage of the foreign students 
will take an active hand in the work of that Conference. 

3. The foreign students were urged to write at least 
twice a year, for publication in their native newspapers 
and periodicals, articles descriptive of American univer- 
sities and American life in general, thus helping to bring 
about a better understanding between their fatherland 
and the land of their adoption or sojourn. 

4. The Association took initial steps toward affiliating 
with the Corda Fratres of Europe, an organization of 
students at European universities taking the same part 
in the peace movement that the Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs endeavors to take in the States. 

Other resolutions adopted, not bearing so directly upon 
the peace movement, deserve mention in this connection, 
because they are indicative of the spirit which pervades 
this young organization. Among these were resolutions 
of sympathy for the sufferers in the Italian disaster and 
the Hindus who lost fifty thousand of their number in 
the recent flood, and of encouragement for the Russian 
students in their struggle- for constitutional government. 

Recognizing the fact that the foreign students are 
usually at a loss as to what they may expect at American 
universities and what institution will be best suited to their 
special needs, the Convention petitioned the National 
Bureau of Education to issue a pamphlet of information 
concerning American universities. If this bulletin is 
issued it will contain such items as the cost of living, 
entrance requirements, tuition fees, opportunities for self- 
support, and other points of interest in connection with 
American universities. At the suggestion of the Bureau 
a committee of the delegates is now working out the 
details of such a publication. 

The Cornell Cosmopolitan Club was elected Executive 
Chapter for the ensuing year. It will carry on the active 
propaganda of the Association. At Ithaca will also be 
held the next annual Convention, which is slated for the 
last days of December. The Wisconsin International 
Club was elected Recording Chapter, and as such will 
publish the Cosmopolitan Annual, the official organ of 
the Association. This Chapter entertained the first 
Convention, and was the first Executive Chapter. 

By no means the least enjoyable feature of the Con- 
vention was the last session, on the evening of January 2. 
The first half of that evening was devoted to an address 
by Dr. Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, on " The Five Great Problems of the Interna- 
tional Peace Movement," — an address which was a 
profound inspiration to the delegates assembled, not 
only because of the information and instruction it con- 
tained, but especially by reason of the high ideals which 
it placed before these young men from different lands 
and the enthusiasm which it kindled within them to be- 
come active co-workers in the movement for universal 
peace. 

The address was followed by the annual banquet of the 



Association. Besides being distinctive for its cosmopoli- 
tan character, and uplifting because of the spirit prevalent 
of the brotherhood of man, no matter what his color or 
nationality, the banquet was given especial significance by 
the after-dinner speeches of President Angell, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Prof. Martin Luther D'Ooge, of the 
Department of Greek of that institution, and Dr. True- 
blood. President Angell made a stirring appeal to the 
delegates to return to their native countries upon com- 
pletion of their studies in the United States, as their 
countries need every educated man available. Professor 
D'Ooge, who selected as his theme the familiar quotation, 
" A Man 's a Man for a' that," further emphasized the 
mission of the Association in eliminating racial and 
national prejudices and preaching the gospel of the 
brotherhood of man. Secretary Trueblood closed the 
banquet in a worthy manner by showing the part which 
the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs is to play in the 
peace movement. 
Madison, Wis. 



The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 

Notes of Their Work. 

PREPARED BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 

The New York Peace Society has sent out invitations 
to its members and the general public of the city to a 
peace dinner which will be given in honor of Secretary 
Elihu Root. The dinner will be held at the Hotel Astor 
on Friday evening, February 26, and is in recognition of 
his great practical service to the cause of world peace. 
Among these services are his acts furthering the better 
relations with the South American countries, organizing 
the Central American Court, negotiating the arbitration 
treaties that bind us with stronger ties to several of our 
powerful neighbors across both oceans, and the joint 
declaration with Japan. The last year has been a notable 
one in peace annals, and the figure of our Secretary of 
State is easily the dominant one in making it so. The 
Peace Society has thought it well to make fitting recog- 
nition of his services, emphasizing the fact that he who 
makes peace deserves honor above those among us who 
foment discord. The advance sale of seats for this dinner 
is said to be the most remarkable of any held in the city 
for many years. The Hon. Joseph H. Choate will pre- 
side, while other speakers, besides the Secretary and the 
toastmaster, will be the Governor and Baron Takahira of 
Japan. President Andrew Carnegie of this Society will 
probably be present, and it is all but certain that Presi- 
dent-elect Taft will attend and speak. 

RECEPTION TO SCANDINAVIAN MINISTERS. 

The ministers from the three Scandinavian countries 
of Sweden, Norway and Denmark, resident at Washing- 
ton, some time ago accepted the invitation of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Society to be present at a banquet in 
their honor at the Hotel Astor on the evening of February 
15. The Society which acts as host on this occasion was 
organized last November, and is in close affiliation with 
the Peace Society. 

The Peace Society, through the Chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Meetings, who is also Vice-President of the 
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February, 



Scandinavian Society, Rev. Frederick Lynch, extended 
an invitation to the ministers to have part in a recep- 
tion in their honor in the same afternoon. They have 
graciously accepted the invitation and a fitting program 
will he arranged for the occasion. 

COMMITTEE OE WOMEN. 

Mrs. Charles E. Hughes has consented to act as 
Chairman of a strong committee of women which the 
Peace Society is forming. The committee will act in 
connection with the various functions the Society will 
foster, and will be divided into sub- committees on hospi- 
tality, meetings, membership, etc. 

EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston will speak in New 
York during the last three weeks of February under the 
auspices of the Society. Miss Dutton is arranging the 
meetings and the time of the speaker promises to be fully 
occupied. The parlors where Mrs. Mead made addresses 
last year are opening to her again with enthusiasm, and 
others besides. She will also make addresses in schools 
and churches, and will speak several times before large 
groups of children. 

The addresses by Mrs. Mead are but one of three lines 
of propaganda that the New York Society is carrying 
on from the platform this winter. On January 24 its 
speakers will give addresses in four churchts, and on the 
3l8t in as many more. Meetings with the churches are 
already arranged reaching into May. 

Perhaps the thing that has interested the Society most, 
however, both because of its novelty and success, is a 
series of meetings that have been arranged in the regular 
political clubs of the city — Republican, Democratic and 
Socialist. Three of these have been held during the 
past week, one in a Tammany and two in Republican 
organizations. Our speakers have reached five hundred 
men in these three meetings. One club had among its 
listeners the son of a leading Secretary at Washington, 
and judges and men of prominence and political power 
were present on each occasion in addition to the rank 
and file who do the voting. The interest was intense on 
each occasion ; questions were asked, and the discussion 
was taken up and carried on, sometimes to a late hour. 
Two of the three clubs asked for another address on the 
same subject. The remarks of the Tammany leader on 
the theme to the men of his club were eminently sane 
and frequently became eloquent. These political club 
addresses continue throughout the winter. 



New Books. 



Naval Administration and Warfare. By Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, U. S. N. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 
1908. Cloth, 409 pages. Price, $1.50. 

In this volume Captain Mahan, the ablest living de- 
fender of the waning system of brute force, republishes 
some recent essays written by his vigorously combative 
pen. They are, however, of interest to naval officers and 
others interested in the promotion of a fighting navy rather 
than to the general reader, who cares more for the moral 
aspects of war and peace than for the technique of tactics 
and strategy. Some of the topics treated are national, 
others international, in their scope. To the first class 



belong articles on the Navy Department, the objects of 
the Naval War College, the Pacific cruise of the battle- 
ship fleet and the Monroe Doctrine. To the latter class 
belong essays on the Russo-Japanese war. Two articles 
are in a class by themselves, " Subordination in Histori- 
cal Treatment" and "The Strength of Nelson." The 
latter has about it more human interest than any of the 
others, and shows that Captain Mahan has quite as much 
talent for biographical writing as for controversy. A 
worshipper of Nelson, Captain Mahan brings out with a 
spirit of affection traits of the Admiral's character that 
are not generally known. The military success of Nelson 
was due, Captain Mahan says, not only to his skill, but to 
his conciliatory disposition and his trust. He could make 
men work together. He showed his confidence in them. 
The oft-quoted words, " England expects every man to 
do his duty," were originally signalled, "Nelson confides 
that every man will do his duty." 

The Man Who Ended War. By Hollis Godfrey. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co. Cloth, 301 pages. Price, 

$1.50. 

" The Man Who Ended War " was a man who went 
around in a submarine, mysteriously destroying war ves- 
sels by a newly invented process, which dissolved the 
steel and iron and about everything else on a ship except 
its crockery. Pieces of the crockery that went down 
with a war vessel were the means of helping to identify 
it by an enterprising diver who, as he made his investi- 
gations in the ocean depths, had come upon the bodies 
of the officers and crew. At one time, shortly after the 
disappearance of a vessel, " the man who ended war " 
was himself seen in the pilot house of the submarine in 
which he did his secret work. The application of this 
wonderful invention to the proud fleets of England and 
Germany at the opening of an engagement in a supposed 
war between those powers, resulting in the annihilation 
of many of their best battleships, startled the world and 
brought about a special Hague Conference on armaments. 
This Conference, more fortunate than either the first or 
the second Hague Conference in dealing with this diffi- 
cult question, drew up an agreement for disarmament in 
which even Emperor William, casting aside all his tradi- 
tional doubts and prejudices, was glad to join. The 
book, which attempts the solution of the war problem 
along impossible lines, as did not Frank Stockton in 
" The Great War Syndicate," has not the humanitarian 
value of either "Lay Down Your Arms" or "Peter 
Moor's Journey to Southwest Africa," but it has its place 
in the literature of peace and war of the time. It is 
a light, cheery, ingenious attempt to deal with a problem 
that is beginning to receive attention everywhere from 
thinking people. There is a little romance attached to 
the story to make it accord with the current idea of 
a novel. The scene of the book, though chiefly lain on 
the shores of England, includes other countries. 

Between Two Rebellions. By Asenath Carver 
Coolidge, Watertown, N. Y. The Hungerford : Hol- 
brook Co. 1909. Cloth, 222 pages. Price, $1.00 

Everything that is done to expose the evils of war 
helps along the cause of peace. It does not matter 
whether these evils are dealt with in lectures or stories. 



